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ties of loo, whist, and quadrille. 
Forrester howerer is a fine charac- 
ter, and our rearret is only at 
the consequence attached to fri- 
volous acquircnjents. We ought to 
strengthen, not weaken young mind.5. 

" In the. Knapsack, instead of in- 
discriminately praising the charac- 
ter of a soldier, we should have re- 
joiced to have beheld a well drawn 
distinction between the man who 
bravely dares his life, his all, in de- 
fence of his beloved country's safe- 
ty and independence ; of the rights 
of himself, his children, his 
friends, and his fellow-citizens, and 
the venal: miscreant, who, as (he 
servile hireling of a despot, spreads 
far and wide the mJ!<eries of war, 
lifting alike his murderous arm to de- 
stroy the liberties of the country 
that gave him birth, and those of 
every- foreign nation the physical 
force of his master may be able to 
overwhelm. 

" We certainly feel as much at- 
tachment, and are as fully satisfied 
of the value of the princi])les of 
trial by jury, as Miss Edgeworth ; 
but we think young people should 
be. taught to discriminate; hence, 
"■ The Prussian Vase" might have 
offered a favourable opportunity of 
pointing out the fully of shutting 
twelve men up in a room, as in Eng- 
land, without the common necessa* 
rieii of life, until their opinion be 
utiaaimous; as well as of the conse* 
queRt perjury, and subsequent dis- 
regard of the most sacred obligations 
which must result. 

•' The works of this lady require 
no Clap Catchers, as the players 
call them; they will force theif 
own way by their merit — why tbere- 
£nre so much national pulf? Why 
tj^e cotnplimenis to the opulent of 
£pglanda for their conduct to the 
f renoli emigrant priests and nobles f 
Was she afraid the world were about 
to lift the veil, and perceive that 



this was almost all induced l>y on* 
common feeling and interest? Are 
the world likely soon to enquire hi.w 
much of this vaunted hospitahty 
arose from ostentation; how much 
from the desire of imposing upoa 
unreflecting observers the neces- 
sity of upholding the advocates of 
kings, nobles, and p.iests, or how 
few of those who boast so much of 
English hospitality, would have ex- 
tended their aid to the philosophical 
Lavoisier, the enlightened Condor- 
cet, the unfortunate La Fayette, tha 
philanthropic Brissol, the virtuous 
Roland, or his heroic wife, had 
they escaped from France, the OU 
mutz's of En.i^land, and her alien 
laws ? Or that mankind will look 
back to the fires of Birmingham, 
and ask, how raatiy of those she 
now so complacently duubs, opened 
their doors to the amiable Priestley, 
flying from the destructive bigoiry 
of an English moh ? Few then did 
so, but the example of a Parr was 
worthy of national imitation, and 
universal approbation. 

" With these defects, which we 
have noticed, because the duty of 
moral writers, as Miss Edgeworth 
proltesses herself to be, is rather to 
point oaf dei'ccts, than indiscrimi- 
nately to praise. The " Moral 
Tales" are highly entitled to com- 
mendation, and we do therefore 
seriously recommend them to the 
perusal of our young friends. At 
the same time, remembering that 
barely reading any work, however 
valuable, produces but little bene- 
fit; they should acquire the habiti 
of eKamininu for themselves, and 
not of resting on authority, and ne- 
ver yield assent to whatever is not 
in itself reasonable and right. 

To the Propritttrt tftkt Beljdti Magtaaiu, 

PERMIT me, through the medium^ 
of your Magazine, if not iacontiar 
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tent With the destga thereof, to of- 
fer a few remarks on the endeavours 
that we are told, are now making 
for v^bat is called the conversion of 
the Jews, to what is styled the chris- 
tian faith. 

I acknowledge I am at a loss to 
fcorapreheod the rlesign of the un- 
dertaking, or what advantage it would 
afford to the Jews in the present 
state of things, to change their pro- 
fession. Do we wish to obtain from 
them merely an assent to certain 
doctrines ? Where can be the bene- 
fit arising from a change of opinion 
only. 

Are we desirous the Jews should 
be made better in their lives, let us 
first shew them the example. Are 
the Jews more covetous, are they 
more proud ; in a word, are they 
worse livers than those called chris- 
tians ? What good has the profession 
of the latter done for them ? These 
are queries of the highest import. 

An entire change of system is in 
my opinion as much wanting among 
Christians as Jews. Let us turn our 
attention to ourselves, and to the 
means how to reform the many abu- 
ses that so powerfully abound among 
us. Before we make the attempt to 
persuade the Jews to embrace a new 
profession, let us evince by the puri- 
tv of oui' lives what that profession 
tas done for us. This would be the 
best argument we could tise. 

But alas ! (and it is « ith real re- 
gret I speak it) the examples daily 
exhibited in the lives <f most pro- 
fessing christians, are enough to 
create in the mind of the sober in- 
quirer disgust and abhorrence. If 
DO better argument can be held out 
to the Jews to induce them to forsake 
the religion of their forefathers, 
than the examples they have among 
christians, the inducement will fall 
■very far short of what it should be, 
and were they to follow such foot- 
steps, they may just as well remain 



where they are, inasmuch as no 
e.ssential change would be effectedi 
It would be only changing one form 
for another. 

All the pompous harangues of 
which art or eloquence can boast falls 
short where example is wanting. 

It is in vain to preach to the Jews, 
that Christ came to put an end to 
sin and to finish iniquity, if- by our 
lives we practice the very contrary. 
It is in vain to preach op that Christ 
is the prince of peace, whilst by our 
continual wars and shedding of blood 
we seem determined not to admit 
him in that character. From the 
conduct of his professed followers 
we should be ready to conclude, he 
was a man of war, and the more 
steadily we pursued a system of 
warfare the more we cttme up in 
imitation of his characteit 

1 perfectly agree withHhe author 
of a late piece, in the Commercial 
Chronicle, who styles himself, " a 
friend to Israel," where be says, 
" that in the reign of the prince' of 
peace, the state of things will be 
much altered, (indeed they had much 
need) from what they are at present, 
they shall beat their swottis into 
plough-shares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, nations shall not lift 
up itword against nation, neithet 
shall they learn war any more." 
W^hat is it that prevents the general 
commencement of this reign F The 
mighty hindrance arises from among 
christians themselves, they seem 
determined as far as in their power 
to prevent the fulfilment of this por- 
tion of scripture. It is in vain to 
expect that this so much desired e> 
vent will take place, or as it were 
drop down from the clouds, without 
being sought after, independently of 
any exertion on the part of man. 
Man foolishly neglects himself and 
clouds his understanding by vainly 
endeavouring to apply certain por- 
tions of scripture to the cominjj of 
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some particular, event, and remains 
Si» mucb in the dark as ever respect- 
ing, the just certainty and fulfilment 
of them. Innumerable sermons have 
been preached and vclumes of con- 
troversy have been published on 
needless and speculative points tend- 
ing only to darken the subject the 
authors took in hand to illustrate, and 
to lead the attention from the sim- 
ple truth. Some of these I have seen 
and I consider the greater part as 
mere extravagant flights of imagina- 
tion, unimportant and unintelligible. 
If we are desirous to be useful in an 
essential manner to the Jews, let 
us in the Brst place begin a reforma- 
tion among ourselves, and teach them 
by onr example the road to true fe- 
licity. 

It is not a change of opinion that 
(s most wanting, it is' a change of 
heart and conduct, and this is ab.so- 



liitely necessary let onr names to 
religion be what they niay, and 
without this the most pompous/pro- 
fes.sion falls to the grnund. 

Let us endeavour by our example, 
to teach not only the Jews but one 
another the practice of genuine re- 
ligion, which, in my opinion is the 
very reverse of what in too general 
a way passes for religion in the 
world. Let us endeavour to hold 
forth an example of love, peace, and 
charity, of meektfess, humility, and 
as far as in as lies, of every christian 
virtue, and if the Jews follow us 
from a firm conviction of the 
necessity thereof, we may indeed 
rejoice, for otherwise it is of no coo- 
sequence to us what opinions' they 
may hold. A change merely of pro- 
fession can be attended with no pro* 
bable beneficial result. 

N. S, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF WltLlAM PENN. 

TyiLLIAM PENN was born in 
'■'^ the parish of St^ Catherine's, 
near the Tower, in London, the 14th 
October, I64-4. His father, of the 
same name, was a man of good estate 
and reputation, and in the time of 
the Commonwealth served in some 
cf the highest maritime offices, in 
itil which he acquitted himself with 
honour and fidelitj'. After the Re- 
storation, he was knighted by Char- 
les II. and was a particular favourite 
of his brother the Duke of York. 
The prospect of hip son's advance- 
ment, induced his father to give 
him a liberal eduratiou; and the 
youth of an excellent genius made 
(inch early improvements in litera- 
ture, that at 15 years of age, he was 
Entered of Christ's church college 
H Oxford. Here he discovered an 
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ardent desire after pure and spirit- 
ual religion; for he, with several 
other students, withdrawing from 
the public, worship, held private 
meetings for the exercise of religion, 
where they preached and pr4ye<l 
among themselves. This gave great 
offence to their superiors, who nned 
him, though but 16 years of age, 
for non-conformity This not abat- 
ing the fervour of his zeal, he was 
at length for persevering in- like prac- 
tices, expelled the college. Thence 
returning home, he sought the com- 
pany of religious people, from which 
bis father, knowing that it would 
8tan4 in the waj of his preferment, 
endeavoured to dissuade him; and at 
length turned him out of doors. Pa« 
tieDi:e surmounted this difficulty, 
and his father's aflection overcoming 
his anger, be seut bint w compauj 



